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REPROOFS, 


Rowland Hill once offended some farmers by 
saying “they were as bad as their very pigs.” 
Several of them were assembled at a house at 
the bottom of the village, and when he happened 
to pass by, they called him in and demanded an 
explanation of his assertion. He immediately 
consented to give it. “ Now,” said he, “ look at 
your pigs ; when the acorns drop they do not go 
under the elm in search of them, but under the 
oak ; and when they have swallowed all they 
ean find, off they go, without giving a single 
look at the tree which has furnished their meal. 
So you, like your pigs, know where to go to look 
for your wheat and other produce; and when 
your barns are filled with plenty, like them you 
forget to look up to the Source whence all your 
blessings have been obtained.” 


A woman in New Jersey received into her 
family an intelligent stranger from a heathen 
country ; whom she endeavored to instruct in the 
truths of Christianity. She was herself awakened 
to a sense of inconsistency with her religious pro- 
fession by a query which her visitor put to her. 
The account of the circumstance, which she 
forwarded to the Evangelist, is as follows :— 

“One day I sat conversing with him, he in 
very imperfect English, and I with a dictionary 
in his native language beside me, to which I had 
frequent recourse. A proverb of his country at- 
tracted my attention, and I read aloud: ‘The 
heart of man is the same in all nations” A 
silence followed, which was broken by the rather 
personal remark : 

“*Mrs. W., why do you, why do American 
ladies, wear ear-rings ?” 

“You can imagine the startling effect it had 
upon me when I tell you that a few weeks before 
a friend, whom I considered rather ultra in her 
religious notions, having reproved me for wear- 
ing these, to her, unseemly ornaments, I replied, 
rather impatiently : 

“*T ama Christian, but I certainly shall not 
be a fanatic. When God tells me to put them 
aside I shall do so, and not until then,’ 

“You can readily understand the effect of this 
question, and from such a source. Unwilling, 
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however, to be convinced, glancing at an elegant 
chain attached to his watch, I replied: 

“*Probably for the same reason you wear 
that chain ; they are pretty, and I like all things 
that are pretty—flowers, pictures, dc.’ 

“*No, no,’ said he, ‘ my chain is of use. I 
think you told me that God made man all good. 
I think He did not put holes in women’s ears. 
Yes, “the heart of man is the same in all na- 
tions.” My countrywomen blacken their teeth, 
paint their faces. Christian women make holes 
in their ears.’ 

“ The truth came home with power to my soul. 
Quietly unfastening my rings, I laid them on 
the table. 

“* Why do you do so?’ said he, evidently per- 
plexed by the act. 

“*Q,’ said I, ‘God did make man good. He 
has told me to take these rings from my ears, 
and I obey Him.’ 

“Quickly unfastening his chain from his 
watch, he laid it beside the rings; and, notwith- 
standing my efforts to induce him to resume it, 
he persisted in his determination of not wearing 
it again.” 


The New York Tribune describes a very effec- 
tive reproof, which it says was administered in 
an office in that city the week before the account 
was published. 

“Among those who occupy this office, con- 
sisting of a suit of fine rooms, are two high-toned 
Christian gentlemen. Some of them have held 
positions of eminence. To their office came a 
man who claimed a club acquaintance with dne 
of them, and who, finding two or three of them 
together in the reception-room, began to tell an 
offensive story, illustrating it as he went on by 
reference to a map hanging on‘the wall, and 
standing sonnel with his back to the au- 
ditors. When he got through his story and 
turned to receive applause, no one was in the 
room but the type-writer boy, who had been 
busily at work all the time. The auditors had 
quietly taken themselves to their respective 
rooms, and the visitor had nothing to do but 
take his hat, and retire. That is a good way to 
listen to a vile story.” 

That the very presence of a person, without a 
word being spoken, may sometimes as effectu- 
ally reprove those who are doing wrong, as if 
the condemnation had been expressed in eloquent 
and fitting language, is shown by an anecdote 
which is told of Andrew Thomson, a minister 
in Edinburgh. One Seventh-day night, in the 
house of one of the members of his congregation, 
a family of some note in the city, a midnight 
revel was going on. Thomson had been out late 
that night to visit a sick member of his flock. 
The narrative says :— 

“On his return home, his eyes chanced to 
light on this house, whose windows were bril- 
liant with the glare of festivity. The minister 
paused as he saw the shadows of the dancers on 
the window-blinds of the drawing room ; he could 
hear the sounds of the music and the voices of 
revelry. Taking his resolution, he stepped up 
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to the doorway and rang the bell. Without 
speaking a word to the servant who opened the 
door, he went upstairs, entered the room, and 
stood up in the midst of the dancers. 

“ Had a spirit from the other world appeared, 
the party could not have been thrown into a 
state of greater embarrassment and confusion. 
The music ceased, the dancers stood still; a 
silence as awful as death followed, while the bold 
intruder surveyed the company with a stern 
glance. Not a word did he utter; not one tongue 
was moved to ask, ‘ What doest thou?’ As the 
penetrating glance of reproof fell in turn on 
each one of the confounded revellers, every coun- 
tenance fell, and the bravest quailed. The pierc- 
ing eye and solemn presence having accom- 
plished the work of admonition, the minister 
retired amid the same unbroken silence. It was 
a bold stroke, but God blessed it, and it was the 
beginning of a work of the revival of genuine 
Christianity and reformation in many a family 
in the Scottish metropolis.” 

Another form of silent reproof was that ad- 
ministered by Dr. Waddy, who was preaching 
to a small congregation on an extremely hot 
day, which created a general disposition to fall 
asleep. Perceiving that all but three or four 
were in this somnolent. condition, the preacher 
conceived the idea of gradually increasing the 
length of his pauses, and of speaking in a per- 
fect monotone, until finally every individual in 
the congregation was sound asleep. He then 
took his hat and quietly departed. This was 
scarcely fair treatment of the people, and if 
the result of the minister’s drowsy manner had 
been that he had himself sunk into a slumber, it 
would have been even justice; but it is not proba- 
ble that the circumstance would soon be forgotten 
by the congregation, when they awoke and found 
the preacher gone. 

It is related of Samuel W. Kilpin, that one 
day, he passed a very profane man, and having 
failed to rebuke him, he awaited him in the 
morning at the same place. When he ap- 
proached, Kilpin said, “Good morning my friend, 
you are the person I’ve been waiting for.” 

“Qh! sir, you are mistaken,” said the man. 

Kilpin replied, “I do not know you, but I 
saw you last night when you were going home 
from work, and I have been waiting some time 
to see you.” 

“Oh! sir, you are mistaken, it could not be 
me, I never saw you before in my life, that I 
know of.” 

“ Well, my friend,” said Kilpin, “I heard you 
pray last night.” 

“Sir, now I know that you are mistaken, I 
never prayed in all my life!” 

“Oh!” said Kilpin, “if God had answered 
your prayer last night, you had not been here 
this morning! I heard you pray that God would 
blast your eyes, and damn your soul.” 

“The man turned pale and then trembling 
said : 

“Oh! sir, do you call that prayer? I did, I 
did.” 

“ Well, then, my friend, my errand this morn- 





ing, is to request you to pray as fervently: for 
your salvation as you have done for damnation, 
and may God in mercy hear your prayer.” 

The man from that time became an attendant 
on Kilpin’s ministry, and it resulted in his early 
conversion to God. 

The owner of the famous Wedgewood pot- 
teries, in the beginning of this century, was not 
only a man of remarkable mechanical skill, but 
a most devout and reverent Christian. On one 
occasion, a man of dissolute habits, and an 
avowed atheist, was going through the works, 
accompanied by Wedgewood, and by a young 
lad who was employed in them, the son of pious 
parents. Lord C sought early opportunity 
to speak contemptuously of religion. The boy 
at first looked amazed, then listened with in- 
terest, and at last burst into a loud, jeering 
laugh. 

Wedgewood made no comment, but soon found 
occasion to show his guest the process of making 
a fine vase; how with infinite care the delicate 
paste was moulded into a shape of rare beauty 
and fragile texture, how it was painted by skilful 
artists, and finally passed through the furnace, 
coming out perfect in form and pure in quality. 
The nobleman declared his delight, and stretched 
out his hand for it, but the potter threw it on the 
ground, shattering it into a thousand pieces. 

“That was unpardonable carelessness!” said 
lord C angrily. “I wished to take that 
cup home for my collection! Nothing can re- 
store it again.” 

“No. You forget, my lord,” said Wedge- 
wood, “ that the soul of that lad who has just left 
us came pure into the world. That his parents, 
friends, all good influences, have been at work 
during his whole life to make him a vessel fit 
for the Master's use; that you, with your touch, 
have undone all the work of years. No human 
hand can bind together again what you have 
broken.” 

Lord C , who had never before received a 
rebuke from an inferior, stared at him in silence. 
Then, “ You are an honest man,” he said, frank- 
ly holding out his hand. “I never thought of 
the effect of my words.” J. W. 


I witt end my part herein with our most 
solemn confession in the holy fear of God. That 
we believe in no other Lord Jesus Christ than 
He who appeared to the fathers of old at sundry 
times and in divers manners, and in the fulness 
of time took flesh of the seed of Abraham and 
stock of David, became Immanuel, God mani- 
fested in flesh, through which He conversed in 
the world, preached his everlasting Gospel, and 
by his Divine power gathered faithful witnesses ; 
and when his hour was come, was taken of cruel 
men, his body wickedly slain; which life He 
gave to proclaim, upon faith and repentance, a 
general ransom to the world ; the third day He 
rose again and afterwards appeared among his 
disciples, in whose view He was received up 
into glory; but returned again, fulfilling those 
Scriptures, “He that is with you shall be in 
you.” “T will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you again and receive you unto myself,” 
(John xiv: 3, 17, 18), and that He did come 
and abide as really in them, and doth now in 
his children by measure, as without measure in 
that body prepared to perform the will of God 
in; that He is their King, Prophet and High 
Priest, and intercedes and mediates on their 
behalf, bringing in everlasting righteousness, 
peace and assurance forever into all their hearts 
and consciences ; to whom be everlasting honor 
and dominion. Amen.— William Penn. 
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A Visit to Plymouth Rock. 


It is hoped that the following extract from a 
letter written hastily to some friends while wait- 
ing for a boat at New Bedford, may: have suffi- 
cient interest to repay perusal. 


I hope you will all henceforth look upon me 
with a due amount of reverence, for with these 
feet of mine I have touched the veritable Ply- 
mouth Rock. I have quaffed water from my 
hands out of the very brook where the pilgrim 
fathers quenched their thirst. I have, in fact, 
done all the proper things to do when one goes 
to Plymouth. Did I enjoy it? You know very 
well that I always enjoy everything, and I cer- 
tainly did this. But I am compelled to confess 
that even amid such soul stirring surroundings, 
I flung myself on the ground with most undigni- 
fied mien, and with wild words exclaimed that 
I could see no more glory in roasting at Ply- 
mouth than in a brick oven. Think of such 
sacrilege, but these are the facts. Hot! I think 
I never was so hot before. The morning had 
been dull and heavy, and with admirable fore- 
sight I had provided myself with a heavy shawl, 
in case of rain. With this useful article on my 
arm, I dragged my wearied self about. The 
sight of a sign hanging from an old time-hon- 
ored building, advertising “ Hot tea and coffee,” 
sent me flying across the street with averted 
head, lest these word should again meet my eyes, 
Dinner was out of the question, so procuring 
some banannas, I lay under a tree on old Burial 
Hill and ate them, and tried to think where I 
was; but, oh, twas so hot. Before long, how- 
ever, the sun became veiled with clouds, a breeze 
sprung up, and just as suddenly did I spring to 
my feet, and with fresh energy, began visiting 
the venerated scenes, with new found enthusiasm, 
and truly, no spot in America, has such interest 
for us. 

I think the ride from Quincy, as we went 
along the south shore road, surpasses anything 
my eyes have ever beheld. I cannot tell you 
of its loveliness. Pennsylvania farmers who 
delight in straight lines, clean fence rows, and 
fields laid out at right angles, might turn away 
their heads at this wild luxuriance of nature; 
but as for me, I revelled in it. I saw no spot 
which I could not, with overflowing gratitude, 
pronounce perfect; for nature has here every- 
thing in her own wild way. Woods upon woods, 
mass upon mass; not a fence or pile of stones, 
but was vine-clad or banked with ferns; not a 
ditch but hid itself with a wild profusion of flowers 
and ferns, with the golden water lily peeping 
out from the leaves that seem to float upon the 
water, while blue forget-me-not fairly lined their 
sides in places ; not afield but was full of butter- 
cups and daisies, grass heads and clover. The 
little towns, some 25 of which we passed, looked 
so lovely with their quiet streets and dense masses 
of foliage, the roads winding gracefully away, 
every where shaded by large trees. I had before 
dreamed of such a country, but never expected 
to find it; and I could not sufficiently drink in its 
loveliness. I judge this season to te unusually 
fine, and vegetation uncommonly luxuriant. As 
an old farmer on the train said “He da’sent 
leave his hoe in the ground o’er night, for fear 
it’d sprout.” 

The conductor was very kind, and often came 
and gave me points of interest; and here, let 
me say a good word for this Old Colony R. R., 
for surely the rate of progression is admirably 
adapted for sight-seeing, and if one is favored 
to find “an accommodation train,” leaves noth- 
ing to be desired on that score. 


Landed at Plymouth, I started at once for 
Pilgrim Rock, and must confess to being disa 
= True, I did not expect to find wild 
ndians or log cabins, or even 


“ Breaking waves dashing high 
On a stern and rock bound coast.” 


Yet neither did I — to see pilgrim rock, 
which they say—and I see no reason to doubt 
the statement—occupies its original position, fully 
30 feet from the water, with a long wharf ex- 
tending in a very utilitarian manner some 70 
or 80 feet beyond it. Beside this there is above 
it a massive granite canopy, supported by four 
pillars, with iron gates enclosing it, so there is 
not much wild Indian effect about it. ’Tis hard, 
too, to reconcile the smoothly graded hill directly 
above it, with its broad granite steps leading 
down from the “ Pilgrim Rock House,” with the 
Cope’s Hill, where were interred all those who 
perished during that first dreadful winter. 

As I came up to the rock I saw a nice looking 
couple standing there, and we entered into a 
little conversation ; just then a cabman came 
up, whom they engaged to take them around, and 
kindly invited me to accompany them, so I saw 
much without the exertion of walking. There is 
only one house standing that was lived in by 
any who came in the May Flower, and it stands 
a long way from the rock. There is one built 
of logs taken out of the old fort erected 1621, 
all the timber appearing still sound and good. 
One of the finest monuments in America is now 
nearly completed, and stands on a hill command- 
ing the town. On the top is a gigantic sym- 
bolic figure of faith, 216 times life size. ’Tis of 
solid granite and cost over $30,000, and is the 
gift of Oliver Ames, the present governor of the 
State. A man standing on the shoulder can 
just touch the thumb of the upraised hand. The 
driver rattled off a lot of measurements, but all 
I retain is the size of the neck which he said 
was 9 feet 9 inches in circumference. The 
names of those who came in the May Flower 
are inscribed on the rock below. Standing 
around it are four other figures emblematic of 
Freedom, Education, Law and Morality. Under 
these are scenes carved in relief in pure white 
marble, showing the embarkation, signing the 
compact on shipboard, the landing, and the 
treaty with the Indians; they are all perfect 
gems. After showing us these things the driver, 
left us at Pilgrim Hall, a fire-proof building, 
which contains many articles of great value and 
rare interest, most of them having come over in 
the May Flower. There were also 3 immense 
paintings, the Embarking, Departure and Land- 
ing. I saw there the original manuscript of 
Felicia Hemans’ celebrated poems. It would 
tire both you and me to tell all the contents of that 
hall, chairs, dishes, &c., &c. Here I left my 
kind friends, they going to a hotel to cool off, 
while I wended my way towards Burial Hill. 
But finding in the street a place where there is a 
spig—(how in the world do you spell it) where 
water was running out, and over it this inscrip- 
tion. “And there is a very sweet brooke run- 
neth under the hill side, and manye delicate 
springs of as good water as can be drunke.” 
Wm. Bradford, 1620. Not contented with this, 
my curiosity was excited to find the veritable 
spring, so I went into a store near to ask after 
it. The man looked doubtfully at me, and said 
it was a hard place to get at. I told him that 
if it could be got at I thought I could find the 
way. He then indicated that behind a certain 
building I would find some stairs. I went as 
directed, and after climbing over piles of furni- 
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ture, found the steps; these led me into one of 
the most remarkable back yards I was ever in, 
into which was thrown every imaginable kind of 
rubbish, from straw mattresses to oyster shells. 
This was not the object of my search, however, but 
among it at length I found the real spring, and 
truly, without any poetry, its waters were de- 
lightfully clear and cool ; numerous other springs 
also came out of the hill and ran down into the 
brook. From this place I went on to old Bur- 
ial Hill, the most delightful place I had seen, 
at least so I thought after I had cooled off. ’Tis 
a very steep ascent, and on its brow was erected 
the first rude fort, a log structure, commanding 
what is now Leyden Street, the first laid out by 
the colonists. Up this hill they must often have 
come. Think of it? Miles Standish, John Alden, 
Priscilla (and, who I should have named first, 
John Elliott, the missionary, the friend of the 
Indians, who desired they might rather be con- 
verted than killed.) 

The grave stones here bear no earlier dates 
than 1670 or ’80, for they had to be brought 
from England at great expense, and the colonists 
were long unable to afford it. I had seen some 
at Quincy apparently older, without name or 
date, only having a hollow depression in the 
stone. Inquiring of an old man who was mow- 
ing near by, the reason of this peculiarity, he 
said, that they were erected before the art of 
cutting letters in stone was well understood here, 
and that the name was put in on lead, which 
was taken out to make bullets in revolutionary 
times. Another reason why there was nothing 
to mark the last resting place of those who were 
interred here at first, is pathetically told by one 
of the early chroniclers, “They buried them on 
the hill, levelled the ground, and in the spring 
planted corn, that the Indians might not know 
of their great loss. 

I have ever had a great regard for the mem- 
ory of Adoniram Judson, the martyr missionary 
to Birmah. Judge then of my feelings, when I 
found here a monument to his memory, with 
marble slabs commemorative of his three wives. 
He had resided near here, and in our drive we 
had passed his house, and were told that after his 
departure for India, it was occupied by his sister, 
who had such an affection for him, that on his 
leaving her house for his last voyage, she had 
the door he went out at nailed up, that no mor- 
tal might cross the threshold after him. From 
this hill one has a magnificent view of Plymouth 
harbor, and can look far out upon Cape Cod 
Bay, and they say that on a clear day Province 
Town, on the end of the cape, is visible. Before 
you, a little to the left, lies Clark’s Island, where 
the little band landed first, on Seventh-day night, 
and spent the First-day there; it was on Second 
day they came across in their little boat, and 
landed on the rock now so famous. The town 
of Plymouth does not impress you as being 
very antiquated, not nearly so much so as Mar- 
blehead or Nantucket. 

One other spot of interest I must not forget, 
Training Green, given to the town by an old 
woman before the revolution, now used as a 
play-ground by the boys of the high school. On 
this green were trained the soldiers of 5 wars, 
King Philip’s, French and Indian, Revolution, 
War of 1812 and the Rebellion. 

Favorably the threatened rain of the morn- 
ing held off till just as I was approaching the 
depot for returning to my work at Quincey. As 
we pass out of the town, the last object which 
meets our view is a monument in course of eree- 
tion in honor of Miles Standish. It is in the 
neighboring town of Duxbury, on “Captains 
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Hill,” and occupies the site of his residence. 
Thus we bid adieu to the land of the Pilgrims, 
and its long to be remembered scenes. . 

I fully expected to have remained at Quincy 
longer, but was struck by an inspiration, or 
something of the kind, felt my work was done 
here for the present, paid my bill and was off at 
6 A. M. for old Nantucket. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 411, vol. lxii.) 

About the end of six weeks our faith about an 
outward habitation was brought to a very low 
ebb, but at last the good providence of God sup- 
plied us. My husband, discouraged at his want 
of success, came and sat in the room whither I 
had gone to rest, and after talking the matter 
over a little, we retired in stillness of mind, 
with our hearts prayerfully directed, I believe. 
Whilst thus engaged, our eldest girl rapped at 
the dvor, and informed my husband that a 
woman wished to speak to him, and I saw no 
more of him until we met at the tea table, when, 
to my surprise and astonishment, my husband 
told me that he had taken a house, had the key, 
and I must go and see it after tea. 

Sophie Margory (the woman who introduced 
us to the house), offered her services, for tenancy 
for herself, husband, and daughter, as an inter- 
preter and market woman. So clear was the 
directing Hand and guardian care of our Heav- 
enly Parent, that we could not doubt, and gladly 
accepted the whole proposal. We looked upon 
the woman as sent to us by Providence, and at- 
tached her to us for the remainder of her life. 

The house was an old, yet comfortable, Spanish 
residence, with commodious garden and out- 
buildings, situate in the Rue des Bouchers. In 
a few days we moved into it, and it proved a 
comfortable shelter for us during our stay in 
Belgium. 

We found in S. M. the help we needed. She 
had been employed, I think, as an upper servant 
in an English nobleman’s family, and was fairl 
conversant with English. She could ee 
Flemish best, and French tolerably. Her hus- 
band was a pensioner, and was lame and other- 
wise incompetent. He had been engaged in the 
Spanish army, I think; after that he was occu- 
pied as a courier, and could understand a little 
of seven languages. They had only one daugh- 
ter living with them, a girl of sixteen, who went 
daily to learn ironing, quite an art in that coun- 
try. They were very useful, kindly persons, 
and helpful to us in a variety of ways. Henri 
Margory was very partial to my little boy. The 
old man would take his pipe and walk about 
the garden, and T would constantly be at 
his side, evidently enjoying his company. One 
day, as I was sitting in my parlor, a rap came 
at the door. It was H. M. “ Madam,” he said, 
as he responded to the invitation “Come in,” 
“TI beg pardon, but I do believe there is a God 
over children, for little T has fallen on the 
stones and is unhurt.” (Our yard to the stables 
was paved with stones, some of the sharp edges 
upwards.) I took the opportunity of trying to 
strengthen his faith in God ; and the impression 
remained with me pleasingly for some time. 

We kept up our meetings on First-day, and 
in the afternoon, when my husband was at home, 
we had a meeting for reading the Scriptures and 

Friends’ books, to which all that had any con- 
nection with either family were invited. This 
course of action was much respected and appre- 
ciated, and we had the humble satisfaction that 
it was not without its use. 
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I sometimes took walks with S. M., but when- 
ever I made my appearance out of doors I was 
treated with rudeness and insult, so that at last 
I gave up going out altogether. Before then, 
however, we visited several of the chapels, which 
were superbly decorated, and contained many 
images and fine, large, life-like paintings. In 
one we observed model wax arms and different 
parts of the human frame hung before the image 
ofasaint. These were to propitiate for accidents 
and the restoration of limbs or the wounded part. 

There existed at that time a feeling of ani- 
mosity between the people of Ghent and those 
of Bruges. One day my husband gave me an 
account of a sad circumstance. Two young 
women from Ghent had come over to teach a 
good pattern in lace-making. In the evening 
they took a walk outside the gates for exercise, 
when they were discovered, by their dress, to 
belong to Ghent, and were much insulted. They 
complained to the authorities, and the conse- 
quence was, two of the assailants were imprisoned 
and a third was publicly flogged. A short time 
after I was walking on the ramparts with S. M., 
when about twenty or thirty men and boys ran 
up the sides and threw dust and stones at me, 
with language I could not understand. We 
drew near a cottage, and I asked S. M. to go in. 
“ Better not,” she replied, “for they will break 
the windows.” I walked ready to fall to the 
earth with my mind turned to my Heavenly 
Helper. At that instant who shoukd appear in 
the distance but my husband, to whom I beck- 
oned. My W. quickened his pace, and, as in a 
moment, my assailants vanished; he was very 
indignant and in vain tried to find out some of 
them. I pleaded for their ignorance and the 
matter was soon quieted. By the lower class 
my husband was taken for a priest, his dress 
being very similar. 

We were now moving on very comfortably ; 
for a few weeks we appeared to be carrying out 
the object for which we came, and my husband 
engaged a man to assist him. Just at that junc- 
ture a letter came desiring my husband’s im- 
mediate attendance at the London house. I[ 
heard from him a day or two after his arrival 
there, and found his absence was likely to be 
longer than we at first anticipated. Ten long 
weeks I was as it were alone; the keen edge of 
the bitterness of those days has very much passed 
away, but it will be vivid in remembrance as 
long as I have power to think. Encompassed 
by trials and in a position in which I had not a 
friend to speak to, it seemed, at times, almost 
more than nature could sustain ; but I may say 
with truth, altogether unworthy as I am, the 
Everlasting Arm was underneath, and very near 
for my comfort and upholding. 

On the 2nd of Ninth Month, during the 
absence of my husband, my darling Elizabeth 
was born. My physician was a very skilful 
man, but worldly-minded, and tried to enter into 
a kind of conversation, at which my soul sick- 
ened. I was brought into deep stillness before 
God, and in the depth of my extremity I prayed 
aloud, and those about me were brought into 
stillness too. I believe I shall never forget the 
solemnity of that season. It so far impressed the 

mind of my physician that he waited upon me 
with all the kind attention of a father and a 
friend, calling upon me seven days afterwards 
without extra charge, when he had some re- 
ligious conversation with me. After the return 
of my husband he called upon us and professed 
deep respect. 
Fountain of mercy and of blessing, for thy super- 
intending care! 


All praise to thee, Father and. 































































































Everything was new to those about me, even 
the dressing of aif English baby was quite a 
puzzle. I was preserved in a good degree of 
quietude, and enabled to leave that which I 
could not help, until I was strong enough to at- 
tend to matters myself. It was usual to name 
the child within twenty-four hours of the time 
of its birth, and, accordingly I had to allow it 
to be taken to the public office; I thought it 
would be at the cost of life, but my kind at- 
tendant promised me care,so she and H. M. 
took it, carefully wrapped, to the place assigned, 
but the officials not being at home, I had five 
francs to pay for them to call upon me. My 
dear child was well nursed, S. M. being very 
fond of her, and indeed she became a great 
favorite. 

Whilst my W. was in London, a gentleman 
called to see him one afternoon. He sat down 
and spent about half an hour with me. His 
conversation tended to strengthen my faith, and 
cheer my drooping spirits. It was, indeed, a 
brook by the way. He was the proprietor of a 
[flax] comb manufactory, at Lille. He was one 
who deplored the debasing effects of Roman 
Catholicism, and tried to elevate the minds of 
his work-people. He established them as a little 
community, introducing a mode of worship 
amongst them, and was himself their pastor. 
In our conversation with him, we found he par- 
took very largely of our views. 

I could not well continue the afternoon read- 
ings on First-day, during my husband’s absence. 
I usually sat down on First-day morning and 
one other morning in the week, and a care was 
exercised, I believe, that I should not be inter- 
rupted at such times. I remember, on one oc- 
casion, being remarkably struck with the con- 
duct of S. M. As my husband’s time was much 
occupied in London, I had but brief accounts 
from him, and at one time, my funds were so 
low, that I was in danger of not having enough 
for the support of my family. I retired to my 
chamber, and poured out my whole soul to Him 
without whose permission not a sparrow falls to 
the ground. When I went downstairs, my at- 
tendant met me, saying, “The Great Master has 
been with you, and so long as I have a franc 
you shall share it with me.” I felt astonished, 
for I had endeavored carefully to conceal my 
real position from those about me, and my 
private exercise had not been vocal, so that I 
received this sympathy as coming direct from 
Him, who can try and prove, uphold and sus- 
tain us, according to his wisdom. The needful 
aid came the next day. “By these things men 
live.” I believe this experience aided in strength- 
ening me to meet future trials, which indeed 
were not a few, and to believe in and trust a 
superintending Providence, even in the affairs of 
every-day life. How often and how earnestly 
have I desired that this trust and dependence 
were more the experience of the thousands who 
toil for their daily bread ! 

At length my husband returned ; business 
commenced in earnest, and our house became 
quite a busy scene. Butter was brought in from 
the markets, also from surrounding farmers, al- 
ways under military surveillance. The different 
packages, either smaller or larger, were always 
stamped with Ave Marias, and the octroi and 
carriage had to be paid, there and then, in the 
presence of the military official. It was very 
difficult to get work-people to apply. They 
would take every opportunity to slip away, 
either for small quantities of gin, or to join the 
merry-makings in the street. Circles of men 
ind women would present themselves playing, 
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“Thread the Tailor’s Needle,” “Oranges and 
Lemons,” “ Hunt the Slipper,” and such childish 
sports. We were perfectly astonished, and, had 
we not been eye-witnesses of these things, would 
scarcely have believed them. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘“‘ THe Frrenp.” 


The Spiritual Possibilities of the Heathen. 


The Society of Friends has ever held the 
doctrine that the love of God is so extended to 
all mankind, that no one of his children is so 
unfavorably situated, as to outward surroundings, 
but that he may partake of salvation, if he will 
be obedient to those revelations of the Divine 
will which are impressed on his heart. | This 
same doctrine is eloquently stated by William 
Taylor, a Methodist bishop, who is laboring in 
the interior of Africa. Some of his remarks, it 
is believed, will prove interesting to the readers 
of THE FRIEND. 


“The Church of Rome was composed largely 
of converts from heathenism. In his letter to 
that church, Paul says: ‘When the Gentiles, 
which have not the law—the Holy Scriptures, 
the written revelation of God—‘do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves; which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another (Rom. 2: 14,15). Is not this a 
realization of God’s ancient prophecy and prom- 
ise, ‘I will put my law in their inward parts 
and write it in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people? (Jer. 31: 
33.) Hence all such ‘show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness’—show it in their tempers, words 
and deeds. 

“They ‘do by nature the things contained in 
the law.’ Can such an experience be attained 
by any virtue, or merit or work of human na- 
ture? Nay, the depravity of human nature 
and its utter inability to purify itself are the 
same throughout the world. ‘ By nature’-—by a 
revelation of light and life from God, not through 
the medium of the Holy Scriptures, but through 
the visible media of God’s works and ways [and 
through the direct impressions of his Spirit on 
the heart.] Facing the Gentile world, then, and 
through all the coming ages the Apostle declares: 
‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek.’ The world then was constituted of 
Jews and Gentiles—‘ the Greek’ represented the 
latter class. 

“The Jew had a documentary basis of faith 
—‘the record of God concerning his Son’—pro- 
phetic and historic, corroborated by the testi- 
monies of saved men and women in the Scriptures, 
and the verbal testimony of the witnessing hosts 
of God’s elect—a broad, intelligible, reliable basis 
of faith. 

“The Greek had no such basis of faith; but, 
instead, had a manifestation of God to his soul, 
sufficient to enable him in his distress to ery to 
God, surrender himself in unreserved obedience 
to his will, abandon all hope of help from any 
other source, and receive and trust God alone. 
That defines the faith possible to the Greek, and 
that is the faith which brings ‘the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, 
whether Jew or Greek. ‘For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith ; 
as it is written, The just shall live by faith’— 


Jews and Greeks alike, ascending to wider fields 
and higher planes of faith and of realization of 
Divine manifestations. Such possibilities involve 
a corresponding responsibility. ‘For the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all un. 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness.’ God has mani- 
fested the truth to them so clearly, and impressed 
it on them so indelibly, that it holds in spite of 
their ungodliness. This truth is the hinge of 
their responsibility as subjects of God’s govern- 
ment; and their wilful resistance of it, the 
ground of their condemnation.” 

The Royal Psalmist sang, a thousand years 
before the Church at Rome was born.— The 
heavens declare the glory of God.”—not simply 
by astronomical star gazing, but by a manifesta- 
tion of God in the people through these works 
of his hands. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God: and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech.” God’s 
day-school seven days in each week; “night 
unto night showeth knowledge”—God’s night- 
school seven nights in each week ; God's univer- 
sal public school. “There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard.” 

Abel obtained the righteousness which is by 
faith, and “obtained witness that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of his gifts.” All this he 
obtained under the “light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” Every man, 
therefore, under that same light and leading, 
could have been saved, for “God is no respecter 
of persons.” And every sinner, from that da 
to this, could have been saved as was Abel, if he 
had followed Abel instead of Cain. No one 
ever perished because he was born with a sinful 
nature, but by a persistent suicidal rebellion 
against God. 

Well, if God gives light and life adequate to 
salvation, why are the masses of mankind of 
adult years so ignorant and so unlike God? Let 
us go back and inquire of Paul. “That which 
may be known of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them. For the invisi- 
ble things of Him from the creation are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things which are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse. Because that 
when they knew God, they glorified Him, not as 
God, neither were thankful; but became vain 
in their imagination, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.” They knew God, 
but in pride and self-conceit they wilfully de- 
parted from Him. ‘The unrestrained natural 
depravity of their hearts led them into the most 
debasing lusts of the flesh. 

“ By the offense of one, judgment came upon 
all men”—the human race—* to condemnation.” 
“So by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life.” 
As the whole race of man went down together by 
the sin of the first Adam, so the whole race came 
up together by the redeeming work of the second 
Adam. Every child born, from Cain down, in- 
herited from the first, a tainted, corrupted na- 
ture; but every such child comes into the world 
an heir to the gift of eternal life in Jesus Christ, 
covering everything in it or necessary to it. 


reeapnemsiiimansnanite 

Tue most glorious and blessed thing, beyond 
all comparison, that can be said of any man, is, 
that the God who made him is spiritually en- 
throned in his mind and heart. 








LOVE IS LIGHT. 


: BY E. G. CHEVERTON. 
“ At eventide it shall be light.” 
My little girl, so brave by.day, 
Grows timid as the shadows fall. 
I cannot charm her fears away ; 
My reasons have no force at all. 
She pleads, with all her childish might, 
That she may have a light. 





I calm her fears and stroke her hair ; 
I tell her of the angels near,— 
WN Of God, whose love is everywhere, 
And Christ, to whom each child is dear. 
She hears, but only clasps me tight, 
’ And begs me for a light. 


But when I say, it cannot be, 

And strive to make her understand * 
Just why, she makes another plea,— 
That I[ will stay and hold her hand, 
, She whispers, as we kiss good night, 
“That’s better than a light.” 


And thus, content, she falls asleep. 

My clasp grows closer on her hand; 

Musing: God doth his wisdom keep 
In childish lips. I understand, 

That, in that other, darker night, 

‘Tis love that makes it light. 


I, too, have shrunk in childish dread 
From that dumb darkness that doth creep 
And thicken round the dying-bed, 
And, fearful, felt I could not sleep 
Without a light. I understand, 
| ’Tis light to hold Love’s hand. 
. From S. S. Times. 
oo 


CASCO BAY. 


If e’er you sail on Casco Bay 
When fields are green and skies are sweet, 
And watch the foam-capped waves at play 
Where land and sea touch hands and greet 
As friend with friend, in rude delight, 
Your soul, like birds at break of day, 
Will rise for many a joyous flight 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay : 
Of Casco Bay ! Sweet Casco Bay ! 
Where life is joy and love at play 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay. 


Oh, wild and glad and circling far, 
The ripples sparkle from your prow 
As silver laughter from a star 
When Venus decks the evening’s brow; 
And where the islands stand apart 
The ocean waves roll in to pay 
Some tribute from the sea’s great heart 
To gentle, queenly Casco Bay: 
To Casco Bay! Dear Casco Bay ! 
Your soul imbibes the salt sea spray 
And sings with lovely Casco Bay. 


Down smiling channels shadows run 

And shimmer on the green-blue tides ; 
And, booming like a far-off gun, 

Where Harpswell sea from sea divides, 
You hear the breakers’ sullen roar 

And watch the waves ascend in spray 
While all around, behind, before, 

The white sails swell on Casco Bay : 
On Casco Bay! Fair Casco Bay! 
The white sails fill and bear away 
The happy ships on Casco Bay. 

— Benjamin 8. Parker, in the Century. 
——_—_—-7c370o—_—__—__ 


GAL. vi. 2, 5. 


I looked and saw two different companies 

Who travelled the same road, but wide apart. 

Each pilgrim had a burden at the start, 
Which, as he journeyed onwards, grew in size. 

These looked not on each other with a heart 
Of sympathy, nor felt their sorrows rise 

To see the pangs of anguish, that would dart 
Through the flushed countenance and bloodshot eyes 

Of fellow-traveller. None would lay his load 
Aside, to help his brother up the hill; 

And oft they pushed each other from the road ; 
And ever, as they journeyed, quarrelled still ; 

Their law was, “ Each must his own burden bear,” 
Therefore their burdens grew to blank despair. 
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Such was this crew ; how far diverse were they 
Who seemed a gloomier band at the first look 

And more had they to do, to watch and pray 
And often study o’er a little book, 
Besides each other’s burden that they took 

With gladness on their backs ; and on the way 
They yielded each to th’ other; none forsook 
The tired, or by the fall’n refused to stay. 
None was so mean that all did not behold 

In him a brother high in rank and place, 

Whence the faint hearted daily grew more bold, 
And those who lagged behind revived their pace. 
Their law was, “ One another’s burdens bear,” 

Therefore their burdens grew as light as air. 
T. D. Woolsey. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


On Oross Fertilization—The behavior of the 
flowers of Cassia Marilandica is furnishing an 
interesting study to botanists. It would appear 
that the pollen is so completely encased by the 
anther-sacs, as to be seldom if ever liberated ex- 
cept by the aid of bees, who draw it from some 
of the anthers, while standing on the others. 
The pollen seems never to be released from the 
anthers used as a platform. Careful guarding 
of the flowers from insects results in complete 
barrenness. It is clear that insects aid in the 
fertilization; but this fertilization is by means 
of the flower’s own pollen. It is not cross-fertili- 
zation that the insect accomplishes, and yet this 
is the supposed work given to the insects to do. 
Why could not the flower be permitted to fertilize 
itself, instead of having to accept the services of 
an insect to do its own work ? The author believes 
that cross-fertilization is of no material benefit to 
the race of plants. Self-fertilized plants are as 
healthy and the races as strong as the cross fer- 
tilized; and while the facts of cross-fertilization 
are admitted, he contends that the reasons gener- 
ally given have only tended to obscure the 
mystery surrounding it.— The Independent. 





Cypress Knees.—The Southern cypress tree has 
a fashion of throwing up from the roots excres- 
cences of a slender, conical form known as cypress 
knees, the object of which has long been an 
enigma to botanists. As they seem to be more 
abundant when the tree is growing in swampy 
places than in drier ground, it has been thought an 
effort of Nature to obtain air. This explanation 
has become the generally accepted one, though 
how the plant is to obtain air through these thick, 
hard, woody structures, has never been explained. 
A recent writer contends that this explanation 
is erroneous. Under each of these ascending 
excrescences he finds a tap-root descending into 
the mud or earth, and he contends from this that 
the knees, as they are called, are the analogs of 
suckers in other plants, only that the branches 
or stems in the ascending portions have not been 
fully developed. Knees are therefore but abortive 
trunks. 


Storks.—The stork is almost superstitiously 
beloved by the peasants of northern Germany 
and the Low Countries, and iron supports upon 
which he may build his nest are set on cottage 
gables in the belief that where a stork has his 
brood fire will never come. Travellers are often 
surprised when they see how tame the great birds 
become, following the agriculturist through the 
field and furrow, and often sleeping on one tall 
red leg close to where he is at work and within 
sound of the rumble of the passing railroad train. 
So fond is the Dutchman of having the storks 
about him, indeed, that he makes provision for 
its nests even in the centre of his bulb-fields. 
Here one may often see slender poles some 20 
or 30 feet in height, supported by braces and 
bearing at the top a small round platform simi- 
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larly strengthened. On these the storks build 
their nests, and here they perch like sentinels 
protecting the beautiful crops. —Garden and 
Forest. 


Signalling among Primitive People—As is well 
known, the Indians of our continent use rising 
smoke to give signals to distant friends. A small 
fire is started, and, as soon as it burns fairly well, 
grass and leaves are heaped on top of it. Thus 
a large column of steam and smoke rises. By 
covering the fire with a blanket, the rising of 
the smoke is interrupted at regular intervals, 
and the successive clouds are used for conveying 
messages. Recently R. Andree has compiled 
notes on the use of signals by primitive people, 
and finds that they are well-nigh in universal 
use. Recently attention has been called to the 
elaborate system of drum signals used by the 
Kamerun negroes, by means of which long mes- 
sages are sent from village to village. While it 
was supposed that this remarkable system of 
communication was confined to a limited region, 
explorations in the Congo basin have shown that 
it prevails throughout Central Africa. The 
Bakuba use large wooden drums, on which dif- 
ferent tones are produced by two drumsticks. 
Sometimes the natives “converse” in this way 
for hours, and from the energy displayed by the 
drummers, and the rapidity of the successive 
blows, it seemed that the conversation was very 
animated. The Galla south of Abyssinia have 
drums stationed at certain points of the roads 
leading to neighboring States. Special watchmen 
are appointed who have to beat the drums on 
the approach of enemies. Cecchi, who observed 
this custom, designates it as a “system of tele- 
graphs.” The same use of drums is found in 
New Guinea. From the rhythm and rapidity of 
the blows the natives know at once whether an 
attack, a death, or a festival is announced. The 
same tribes use columns of smoke or (at night) 
fires to convey messages to distant friends. The 
latter are also used in Australia. Columns of 
smoke of different forms are used for signals by 
the inhabitants of Cape York and the neighbor- 
ing island. In Victoria, hollow trees are filled 
with fresh leaves, which are lighted. The signals 
thus made are understood by their friends, In 
eastern Australia the movements of a traveller 
were made known by columns of smoke, and so 
was the discovery of a whale in Portland Bay. 
These notes, which might be increased consider- 
ably, show the general existence of methods of 
communication over long distances—the art of 
telegraphing in its first stages of development. 





Items. 


Prohibition among Reformed Episcopalians.—The 
following resolution was adopted by the Synod of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church for New York and 
Philadelphia : 

“Resolved, That the members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Synod of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church hereby record their unanimous and uncom- 
promising opposition to the liquor traffic. It is an 
unmixed evil, and as such should not be regulated, 
but destroyed. Its growing power warns us, unless 
we destroy it, it will destroy our free institutions. 
It is so fast increasing that the sovereign people’s 
popular elections in our country, instead of being 
expressions of the people’s will, are too often mere 
registers of the decrees of demagogues and liquor 
dealers. The traffic is one of the giant fves of our 
Christianity. It ruins more souls than our churches 
save. Not only does it darken our land, but its 
shadows stretch across the seas and deepen the dark- 
ness that broods over heathen lands. This Chris- 
tian country counteracts its missionary efforts by 
intoxicating drinks. Therefore, as Christian men, 
and as representatives of a branch of the Churca of 
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Christ, we protest that it is neither right nor wise 
to legalize this traffic. The only way in which a 
Christian government can deal with it is to brand 
as a crime, an evil which is so largely the cause of 
crime.” 

Mormon Missonaries.—Tite London Missionary 
Society has news from Samoa of the invasion of that 
troubled kingdom by a band of Mormon mission- 
aries. Six of them have appeared and six more are 
on the way from Utah, and they say they are going 
to carry on a vigorous campaign in every village in 
the group. They appear to have plenty of financial 
support. The natives receive them coldly, but they 
have made an impression on European traders. 


A New Religion.—A new religion has sprung up 
in Toungu, Burmah—a sort of mixture of Buddhism 
and Christianity. The founder is a timber mer- 
chant, Koh Pai Sah. The initiatory rite is a hand- 
ful of rice from the hand of Koh Pai Sah, for which 
Rs. 30 is exacted from a man, Rs. 20 from a woman, 
Rs. 15 from a child. The new disciples keep the 
Christian Sabbath and abstain from strong drink 
The adherents number several thousand. 


Closing the Places of Business on First-day.—The 
Chicago correspondent of The Presbyterian writes to 
that paper :— 

“Tt was the expected that happened when, a few 
days ago, the usual committee waited upon our new 
Mayor with the usual request for the observance of 
the Sunday-closing law by saloons, barber shops 
and other places of business, and for the usual dis- 
cussion of the propriety and possibility of the Mayor’s 
doing what he loan himself to do in his official 
oath. The Mayor talked with an apparent unction 
in favor of law, decency, morality and such things, 
but he did not promise to enforce the law requiring 
the closure of saloons on Sunday. Although he has 
resided in Chicago for at least twenty years, and has 
heard this matter more or less discussed, if he has 
not discussed it every week of that time, he has not 
had time to consider the subject. He did not pro- 
mise to take time either soon or during the next 
two years. And at the next city election the men 
who are in favor of “ Sunday-closing,” and who 
advocate it by eloquent speeches before the large 
assemblies, will repeat the old farce instead of put- 
ting before the people a ticket composed of reliable 
and estimable men in favor of “Sunday-closing” 
and “Sunday rest,” and so winning a victory by 
making themselves felt as a power to be respected 
and courted. Along that road and not far ahead 
lies victory. It is not in this case found along any 
other road.” 

Movements of Samuel Morris and Thos. P. Cope.— 
The London Friend of Seventh Month, mentions 
that these Friends reached Stavanger, in Norway, 
in time to attend the annual meeting there of Norwe- 
gian Friends; and after its conclusion went to Bergen. 
There a large meeting was held, at which Marie 
Jensen, a Norsk Friend, interpreted very feelingly 
for Samuel Morris. A second meeting was held in 
the evening. 

While at Bergen a visit was paid to one of the four 
Leper’s Hospitals, which in all have some hundreds 
of patients. 

W. Gladstone on Disestablishment.—Gladstone in 
his recent tour in England spoke quite plainly his 
opinions on the subject of Disestablishment. His 
position seems to be Disestablishment wherever 
and whenever the people are ready for it. He thinks 
the people are ready for it in Scotland and almost 
ready for it in Wales, but not in England. “The 
most sanguine among you,” he remarked, “ would 
not presume to say that there has yet been in En- 
gland a distinct pronouncement of the national 
voice upon the subject of Disestablishment.” In 
reference to his own leadership in this matter he 
sard: 

“ Naturally, at my time of life such a subject is 
oo beyond all possibility—all reasonable possi- 

ility—of contact with myself. If it ever comes, it 
will come to a prepared people. It will come with- 
out the bitterness which unfortunately, has too much 
marked our recent conflict on the subject of Irish 
privileges. 1t will come, I think, to the great reli- 
gious community, which will have learned before 
that time to disavow all selfish dependence upon the 
temporal and secular arm, which will know that the 
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Establishment is one thing and that the Church is 
another thing, and which will have ample means 
undoubtedly, if the spirit be not wanting to provide, 
to fill up whatever void might be caused by the 
withdrawal of the support from national property 
which the Church may now be considered to re- 
ceive.” 

These utterances are said to have made English 
churchmen quite indignant. 
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George Blackburn, Salem, Columbiana County. 
Joshua Brantingham, Winona, Columbiana Co. 
Jehu L. Kite, Damascus, Columbiana County. 
William H. Blackburn, E. Carmel, Columbiana Co. 
Seth Shaw, Mosk, Columbiana County, 
Phebe E. Hall, Quaker City, Guernsey County. 
Parker Hall, Harrisville, Harrison County. 
Benjamin F. Starbuck, Colerain, Belmont County. 
Daniel Williams, Flushing, Belmont County. 
Asa Garretson, Barnesville, Belmont County. 
Jesse Dewees, Pennsville, Morgan County. 
Sarah Huestis, Chester Hill, Morgan County. 
Edmund 8. Fowler, Bartlett, Washington County. 
John Carey, Wilmington, Clinton County. 
Thomas A. Wood, Mount Gilead, Morrow County. 
INDIANA. 
Abijah Moffit, Richmond, Wayne County. 
Henry Horn, Arba, Randolph County. P. O. ad- 
dress, Plainfield, Hendricks County. 
William Robinson, Winchester, Randolph County. 
William §S. Elliott, Fairmount, Grant County. 
Israel Hall, Thorntown, Boone County. 
Nathan Pearson, Amboy, Miami County. 
Milton Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks County. 
William Harvey, Monrovia, Morgan County. 
Luna Otis Stanley, Hadley, Hendricks County. 


IOWA. 
Abraham Cowgill, Centerdale, Cedar County. 
Jesse Negus, West Branch, Cedar County. 
Thomas E. Smith, Coal Creek, Keokuk County. 
Samuel W. Stanley, Springville, Linn County. 
Richard Mott, Viola, Linn County. 
George M’Nichols, Earlham, Madison County. 
David D. McGrew, Le Grand, Marshall County. 








KANSAS. 
Milton Carter, Varck, Cherokee County. 
Benjamin Nicholson, Sedgwick City. 
Levi Bowles, North Branch, Jewell County. 
Alva J. Smith, Dwight, Morris County. 
CALIFORNIA. 
John Bell, San Jose, Santa Clara County. 
CANADA. 
Noble Dickinson, Norwich, Oxford Co., Ontario. 
Thomas J. Rorke, Heathcote, County Grey, Ontario. 
Joseph Cody, Linden Valley, Victoria Co., Ontario, 
Adam Henry Garratt, Wellington, Prince Edward 
County, Ontario. 
Anna B. Crawford, Foster Ave., Belleville, Ontario, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Joseph Armfield, South Place Hotel, Finsbury, E. 
C., London, England. 
Henry Bell, 62 Quay, Waterford, Ireland. 
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We have received from John Martenson, of 
205 Oak Street, Chicago, Ill., copies of three 
publications, translated from the Swedish, and 
written by R. Waldenstrém, a professor of theol- 
ogy, and of Biblical Hebrew and Greek, in the 
College of Gefle, Sweden. Some notice of the 
author is contained in one of these, which states 
that his works have had a very large sale in 
Sweden, and have awakened much thought and 
discussion in that country. 

The Blood of Jesus. What is its significance? 
is a pamphlet of 48 pages, in which the author 
examines all the passages in the New Testament 
in which this expression is used ; and endeavors 
to show that Blood is used in the sense of Life. 
To eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son 
of Man, he regards as partaking of the Divine 
life. “Christianity,” he says, “is not only new 
knowledge, gained in a way like all other knowl- 
edge, nor is it merely a new persuasion ; no, but 
it is a new spiritual and heavenly life, which 
comes into existence by a new spiritual birth 
from above.” 

While in much of the pamphlet, Dr. Walden- 
strém’s views seem to approach to the spiritual 
views of religion held by the Society of Friends, 
yet there is a want of clearness in other parts. 
Thus, he speaks of the sinner, by faith, becom- 
ing a“ partaker of the life which Christ gave in 
death for him.” If he means by these words 
that we become partakers of the outward, physi- 
cal life, which the blessed Saviour yielded upon 
the cross, it seems to us a fanciful, mystical 
notion. If he refers to that spiritual life and 
grace, of which Christ said, “I came that they 
might .have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly,’—the words do not seem to 
us well chosen. 

The “ Reconciliation” is a small book of 118 
pages. The leading thought in it is that the love 
of God for mankind is the original procuring 
cause of man’s salvation —* God so loved the 
world, that He sent his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, 
but bave everlasting life.’ He endeavors to 
show that reconciliation to God is identical with 
being restored to a state of holiness, because 
living in sin is necessarily living in a state of 
hostility. That this redemption is effected by 
Christ, a measure of whose Divine life and power 
is bestowed on all who will accept Him and 
live in obedience to his commandments. 

The largest of the three books is a series of 
Meditations on the 25th Psalm, entitled “ The 
Lord is Right.” which we have not sufficiently 
examined to form an opinion respecting. 
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ger might be a plebiscitary force, he certainly was not 
an electorial force. 

The Republique Francaise of Seventh Mo. 23rd, says 
that the committee of the Senate Court is about to 
issue an order depriving general Boulanger, count 
Dillon and Henri hefort of all civil and political 
rights. This action of the committee is taken on the 
ground that they have refused to comply with the 
summons issued by the Senate Court to appear for trial 
on the charges made against them. This decision 
will render them ineligible to election to any office in 
France, and will also make any property they may 
own in France liable to seizure. 

A cyclone in Hungary, Transylvania and Bukovina, 
in the Seventh Month, 28th, swept over several thou- 
sand square miles of territory. Hundreds of persons 
were killed, the crops were destroyed and enormous 
damage was done to houses and churches. The dis- 
tricts of Grosswondien, Szeigedin and Mohacs were 
completely ravaged. The Danube, Theiss and other 
rivers are filled with floating débris, in which are 
mingled the bodies of hundreds of men, women and 
children, together with carcasses of animals. Large 
numbers of churches and other large buildings and 
hundreds of small dwellings have been swept away, 
and along the banks of the Danube alone, 21 large mills 
have been destroyed. 

It is stated that Germany and Austria have instruct- 
ed ex-king Milan to restore the supreme power in 
Servia in order to check Russian intrigues. 

Many Christian families are arriving at Athens 
daily from Crete, having fled from the island on ac- 
count of the uprising there. Two British men-of-war 
are expected soon at Suda Bay. 

The Yellow River has again burst its banks in 
Shangtung, inundating an immense extent of country. 
There is 12 feet of water throughout ten large Govern- 
mental districts. The loss of life and property is in- 
calculable. 

The government authorities at Pekin are dismayed. 
Owing to the incapacity of the local authorities, foreign 
engineering aid in order to permanently repair the 
channel of the river is considered imperative. 

A telegram from Ottawa says the Dominion customs 
returns, exclusive of British Columbia, for the year 
ended Sixth Month 30th. last, show an increase of 
$6,000,000 in imports, and a decrease of $500,000 in 
exports. The imports reached $105,403,446 ; exports, 
$86,014,550. 

. Rich coal mines have been discovered in the Mexi- 
can State of Guerrero. English capitalists are buying 
mines in the State of Hidalgo. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from George Abbott, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Walter Griscom, W. Phila., $2, vol. 63; from 
Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2. vol. $63; from Mar- 
tha B, Sheffield, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Caleb Wood, 
Phila., $2, vol. 63; from Robert P. Gifford, R. I., $2, 
vol. 63; from James Masters, William M. Parker and 
Rachel F. Parker, Pa, $2 each, vol. 63; for Henry A. 
Lippincott, Phila., $2, vol. 63; from Ruth H. Sharp- 
less, W. Phila., $8, being $2 each for herself, Ann 
Harmer and Anna T. Goodwin, N. J., and Elizabeth 
H. Comly, Pa., vol. 63; from Jacob V. Edge, Pa., $10, 
being $2 each for Jacob Edge, Rebecca Vv" Pugh, L. 
Caroline Ash, Mary Mendenhall and Joseph Harrison, 
vol. 63; from Wm. Henry Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 63 ; from 
Alice H. Carter, N. J., $4, being $2 each for herself, 
and for Sarah Ellen Carter, O., vol. 63; from Thomas 
8, Downing, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from George P, Stokes, 
N. J., $4, being $2 each for himself, and for Louis 
Stokes, vol. 63; from Dorcas B. Robinson, R. I., $2, 
vol. 63; from Elizabeth Wright, N. J., $2, vol. 63 ; from 
John Woolman, Pa., $2, vol. 63; for Mary E. Cadwala- 
der, Philad’a, Charles C, Scattergood, Pa., and Joshua 
Hoopes and Elizabeth Hoopes, Io., $2 each vol. 
63; oes Barclay R. Leeds, Philad’a, $12, being $2 
each for himself, William H. Leeds, Oregon, D. L. 
Leeds, Philad’a, Edwin Leeds, Va., and Arthur N. 
Leeds and Morris E. Leeds, Pa., vol. 63 ; from George 
Jones, W, Philad’a, $4, being $2 each for himself, and 
for Charles C. Haines, N. J., vol. 63; from Mary V. 
Eayenson, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Ezra Withey, Conn., 
$1, to No, 27, vol. 63; from Samuel Woolman, N. J., 
$4, being $2 each for himself, and for Lydia Saunders, 
vol. 63; from Sarah E. Wistar, Gtn,, $2, vol. 63; from 
J. Barclay Hilyard, N. J., for Emeline E. Hilyard, 
$2, vol. 63; from George Vaux, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 
from Isaac P. Wilbur, Agent, Mass., $20, being $2 each 
for himself, Elizabeth H. Eddy, James H. Tucker, Eliza- 
beth Mitchell, Jesse Tucker, Job S. Gidley, John T. 
Wilbur, Mary Booth and Lydia Mitchell, Mass. and 
Mary A. Gardner, R. L, vol. 63; from Samuel Haines, 
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N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel C. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 
63; from Samuel H. Headley, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from 
Clarkson Sheppard, Pa., Joseph J. Walton, Samuel 
Biddle and William Biddle, Phila., $2 each, vol. 63; 
and from John W. Biddle, Philad’a, $4, vol. 63, 2 copies; 
from Stephen M. Trimble, Pa., $10, being $2 each for 
himself, Dr. Samuel Trimble, Joseph Trimble, Thomas 
Ashton and Esther Hawley, vol. 63; from C. Canby 
Balderston, W. Town, $2, vol. 63; from Asa Ellis, Ind., 
$12, being $2 each for himself, David Stalker, Abel 
H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, Ann Haworth, and Han- 
nah H. Jones, vol. 63 ; from Levi R. Cowperthwaite, N. 
J., $2, vol. 63; from Laura A. Osborn, Conn., $2, vol. 
63; from Samuel A. Bacon, N. J., $4, being $2 each 
for himself, and for Mark Balderston, vol. 63; from 
Theodore Hess and Sarah E. Whiteacre, Pa., $4, each 
to No. 52, vol. 63 ; and from Charles L. Warner and Wil- 
liam Winner, $2 each, vol. 63; from George W. Brown, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from James Edgerton, O., $2, 
vol. 63; from Rufus Hazard, Vt., $2, vol. 63; from 
Joshua Cope, Pa., $4, being $2 each for himself and 
for Sarah A. Gilbert, vol. 63; from Susan E Dickin- 
son, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Rebecca Horner, Philad’a, 
$6, being $2 each for herself, and for Lydia M. Tuck- 
er, Pa., and Jane P. Cox, N. J., vol. 63; from Mary 
R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Charlotte H. Hollins- 
head, $2, vol. 63; from William B. Hockett, Agent, 
N.C., for Jesse D. Hockett, $2, vol. 63; from Hannah 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Anna Pickering, Phila., 
$2, vol. 63; from Ephraim Smith, Philad’a, $10, being 
$2 each for himself, Morris 8. Cope and Elizabeth 
Hughes, Pa., and Joel J. Smith and Dr. Lindley M. 
Williams, Io., vol. 63; from William Kite, Gtn., $4, 
being $2 each for himself and for Esther K. Alsop, vol. 
63 ; for Thomas A. Bell, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua 
T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $72, being $2 each for Jesse 
Brown, Gilbert Cope, Albert L. Entriken, Edith Fox, 
Jane Gibbons, Sarah D. Gray, Edward H. Hall, Abi- 
gail Hawley, Rebecca Hibberd, E. Malin Hoopes, 
Ralston R. Hoopes, Dr. Levi Hoopes, Thomas C. Hogue, 
Ruth P. Johnson, Anna T. Martin, Rachel McClain, 
Esther H. Mendenhall, Sarah Pennell, Ann M. Pratt, 
Charles W. Roberts, James C. Roberts, Martha Sankey, 
David J. Scott, Joseph Scattergood, Susan T. Sharp- 
less, Thomas Sharpless, Ann Sharpless, 8. Emlin Sharp- 
less, Mary Ann Taylor, Enos E. Thatcher, Susan 8. 
Thomas, Eusebius H. Townsend, Phebe J. Walter, 
Hannah Webb, Elizabeth M. Worth, and Philena 8. 
Yarnall, vol. 63; from Jane M. Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 
63; from Henrietta Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
Edward G. Dillingham, Mass., $2, vol. 63; from 
Robert B. Hanson, Rhode Island, $2, vol. 63; for 
Richard Chambers, Mo., $2 vol. 63; from Richard C. 
Shoemaker, Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Ezekiel 
C. Shoemaker, Cal., and Charles T. Lukens, Pa., vol. 63 ; 
from Hannah Mary Matson, O., $2, vol. 63; from M. 
Hodgson, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Rachel Jones, Tenn., 
$2, vol. 63; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from William J. Jenks, W. Phila., $4, to No. 52 vol. 
63; from Amos F. Dewees, O., $2, vol. 63; from Wm. 
George England, N. S., $2, vol. 63; from Benjamin H. 
Lightfoot, Pa., $4, being $2 each for himself, and for 
Daniel Koll, O., vol. 63; for George R. Chambers, Pa., 
32, vol. 63 ; from Matilda Hunter, N. Y., $1, to No. 27, 
vol. 63; from Martha Evens, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
William Berry, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Parvin Mas- 
ters, Phila., $2, vol. 63; from Charles Stokes, Agent, 
N. J. $24, being $2 each for Elizabeth T. Engle, George 
Haines, Rachel L. Atkinson, Levi Troth, JoshuaS. Wills, 
Samuel J. Eves, Joseph H. Haines, Rachel A. Wills, 
Clayton Haines, George Lippincott, John W. Stokes, 
N. J., and Samuel 8S. Haines, Phila., vol. 63; for George 
Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel M. Wickersham, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Lewis Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Isaac 
Roberts, Pa., $2, vol 63; from Richard T. Osborn, N. 
Y., $4, being $2 each for himself, and for Edmund L. 
Post, vol. 63; for Richard M. Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 63. 
Remitiances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 








NOTICES. 
A Teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School. 
Application may be made to George R. Chambers, 
Margaret Cook, Jane Jones or Z. Haines, all of West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 


day the 27th inst., at 10 a. mM. 
Jno. W. Brpp.r, Clerk. 





Westrown Boarpina Scnoon.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 

J.G. WinutaMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna, 


Frrenps’ Institute Rooms, No. 1305 Arch Street, 
(near to Broad Street Station), open from 9 A. M. to 
10 p.M., afford to Friends visiting the city a con- 
venient and comfortable resting place to meet, leave 
their packages or have their purchases sent to. The 
daily papers and other periodicals are on the table, 

Friends are invited to make free use of the rooms, 


BoaRDING ScHooL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
TunesaAssa.—A Friend and his wife wanted to take 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintendent 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, address 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 





MARRIED, Sixth Month 13th, 1889, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Burlington, New Jersey, NewLin Hates, 
of Rancocas, to Eva B. Deacon, of Burlington Town- 
ship, N. J. 


Drep, at his home on the 22nd of Second Mo., 1889) 
Joun D. Jones, in his 64th year. He was firmly at- 
tached to the doctrines and principles of our Society 
and never allowed anything (except sickness) to hin- 
der him from attending meeting. He had been in poor 
health for a long time but mostly able to get to meeting. 
When the summons came he said he was just waiting to 
cross over. He was an elder and member of Hickory 
Valley Monthly Meeting of Friends, Loudon County, 
Tennessee. 

, Third Mo., 12th, Epwarp Browy, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, with a quiet spirit and an unshaken 
faith in his Saviour. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and attached to its orignal principles. 

——, at her residence in West Pittston, Pa., on 
Fifth Mo, 12th, 1889, Mary EpMonpson Dickrnson, 
in the 91st year of her age, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting for the Western District. In her 
early youth she accepted as her own by conviction the 
principles and testimonies of the Society in which she 
had a birthright, and of which she was, through all her 
long life, a consistent and faithful member. For the 
last fourteen years of her life her home was in a com- 
munity where the Society of Friends was practically 
unknown, and she was unceasing in quiet efforts to 
make its doctrines understood, both by word of mouth 
and the dissemination of its religious publications. 
Although an almost constant sufferer from the autumn 
of 1885, she retained her mental faculties unimpaired 
to the last of her life, and her society was greatly sought 
by persons of all ages ; children and young people being 
attracted to her no less than their elders. In an edi- 
torial notice of her death in one of the secular papers, 
the writer bears testimony—*“ Her keen waeuie and 
charitable disposition enabled her to gladden many a 
sad heart along life’s pathway, and she will be widely 
mourned.” On the Ist of Twelfth Mo., 1888, her ill- 
ness suddenly assumed an acute form, and from that 
time she was confined to her bed and almost helpless. 
Her often intense suffering was borne with entire pa- 
tience and sweetness of spirit. During the last few 
weeks of her life, when her voice had become worn to 
a mere thread, the watchers by her bedside, bending 
over to catch what they supposed was some request, 
often heard instead the whispered supplication, “ Heav- 
enly Father! take me.” On the afternoon of Seventh- 
day, the 11th, she fell into a deep sleep, from which she 
passed away at early dawn of the next morning, as we 
reverently believe, into the presence of Him whom, 
having not seen, she loved. 

——, in this city, on the 10th of Sixth Month, 1889, 
JANE 8. TAYLOR, in the 85th year of her age. An 
esteemed member of Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Philad’a. 

——, near Salem. On the morning of the 17th of 
Sixth Mo., HANNAH LAMBORN, aged 78 years, 4 months 
and 20 days. The deceased was beloved by all with 
whom she mingled, and has left the consoling assur- 
ance to her survivors that her end was peaceful and 
happy. 








, Sixth Mo. 23rd, in New Bedford, Mass., at the 
residence of her son-in-law, James S. Kelley, PHEBE 
B. widow of Frederic B. Cutasn, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, in her 89th year. 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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